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WAY  back  in  war  times,  the  great  Civil  War  times,  I  was  a 
shy  and  silent  little  girl  with  long  curls  and  big  dark  eyes, 
as  demure  outside  as  the  "pussy  cat"  I  was  called,  but  inside, 
in  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  was  a  boy.  So  when  my  parents  took 
me  to  Washington,  the  boy  in  me  thrilled  with  excitement  at 
all  the  rush  and  bustle  of  war  times,  the  sound  of  bands  and  the 
swish  of  marching  feet — 
officers  rushing  about  in 
uniform,  sentries  at 
every  corner,  drums  and 
bugles  marking  the  hours 
instead  of  connnonplace 
clocks. 

Our  rooms  were  at 
"Willard's,"  on  a  ceutr.il 
corner  of  the  great  ave- 
nue which  leads  fron; 
the  White  House  to  the 
Capitol,  and  here  for  .1 
tinu-  .1  r.ather  hnieK' 
chilli  hail  aimisemeiU 
enough  in  what  could  lie 
seen  from  a  window.  I 
remember  o  n  e  iiiulit. 
when  there  w.i.s  a  vuiMeii 
al.-iriii,  I  w.as  allnv  id  1.1 
get  ii|i  out  I'i  bed  ,ind 
^il  H  r.i])])ed  in  ,a  Mankel 
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and  swayed  uiiiier  the 
tread   of   many    feel. 

All  this,  however,  was 
as  nothing  to  my  joy  and 
excitement    when    1    was 

told  I  was  to  go  to  the  White  House  to  play  with  the  Lincoln 
boys,  and  no  one  can  ever  know  the  pride  which  fairly  choked 
me  when,  with  my  hair  freshly  curled  and  tied  with  pink-and- 
white-plaid  ribbons,  and  my  white  pique  skirt  fairly  bristling 
with  starch,  I  was  led  under  the  grand  portico  and  through  the 
great    doors    into    the    big    house    which    was    soon    to    become    so 


familiar  to  me.  For  thenceforward,  during  our  stay  in  Washing- 
ton, my  days  were  spent  at  the  White  House,  my  father  taking 
me  there  in  the  morning,  and  1  was  either  fetched  away  by  one 
of  my  parents  at  noon,  or  left  to  dinner  and  taken  home  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln  when  she  went  driving  in  the  afternoon. 

1  remember  distinctly  the  room  in  which  we  played.  It  over- 
looked t  h  e  grounds, 
where  soldiers  were 
camped.  There  was  a 
high  white  wood  chim- 
neypiece  in  it,  in  front 
of  which  a  stove  stood, 
with  a  high  green-painted 
nursery  fender  around 
it,  and  I  think  the  cur- 
tains,  too,  were  green. 

Being  really  a  boy  at 
heart,  it  was  not  the 
quiet,  pale  Willie  who 
liec.ime  my  chum,  but 
the  misehievous,  irre- 
pressible "Tad."  Wc 
were  very  nice  to 
Willie,  who  had  been  ill 
and  could  not  go  out, 
ami  u  e  .always  stnv'ed  a 
while     in     the     pl.iyrooni 
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slooil  ,anil  e.-i/.eil  al  tlieiii. 
.\.^  usii.il  they  were  t\v- 
lighted  with  "Tad,"  ami 
asked  him  .all  kinds  of 
questions.  One  of  them 
asked  me  to  give  him  a 
kiss,  alleging  that  he  had 
a  little  girl  at  home 
about  my  size.  Perhaps  he  had;  at  any  rate,  I  gave  the  kiss, 
conquering  my  personal  distaste  by  the  thought  that  he  was  "a 
soldier."  Oddly  enough,  this  man's  commonplace  features  under 
his  forage  cap — his  tiny  black  mustache  and  broken  front  tooth — 
are  still  perfectly  clear  to  me,  as  clear  as  "Tad's"  round,  dimpled 
[concluded  on  page  70] 


I  face  and  merry  smile.  Our  morning  of 
play  brought  us  in  with  good  appetites  to 
the  mid-day  dinner,  and  it  is  in  the  dinin" 
room  that  I  first  vividly  recollect  .seeing 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  room  was  large  and 
light,  and  there  were  several  persons  at 
table  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
the  children.  1  remember  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
ot  whom  1  was  very  fond,  at  one  end  of 
the  long  table,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  other, 
facing  the  light,  sitting  drooping  in  his 
chair,  his  face  very  thoughtful,  even  sad; 
but  when  for  some  reason  or  other  we 
were  excused,  and  "Tad"  ran  to  him  and 
i  drew  shyly  near — a  bit  in  awe  of  "the 
President,"  though  not  much  afraid  of 
iads  lather" — his  face  lit  up  with  the 
smile  he  kept  for  children,  he  put  his  arms 
around  me  and  lifted  me  to  his  knee.  It 
felt  good  and  safe  to  be  there.  I  would 
have  liked  to  stay  with  him  better  even 
than   with   "Tad." 

One  day,  in  some  childish  spirit  of  mis- 
chief, some  bold  idea  not  to  "take  a  dare," 
"lad"  and  1  burst  into  a  large  room  where 
a    number    of    men    sat    grouped    around    a 


table — one  with  a  great  white  beard,  of 
whom  I  felt  afraid.  I  hung  back,  sud- 
denly shy  and  sorry,  until  after  a  moment 
Mr.  Lincoln  saw  me,  put  out  his  hand  and 
drew  me  within  the  shelter  of  his  arm. 
It  was  an  important  cabinet  meeting,  no 
doubt.  Now  that  I  am  older  and  read 
of  those  wonderful  troubled  days,  when 
Lincoln  was  so  sore  beset,  when  those 
cabinet  meetings  meant  more  than  any 
others  that  have  ever  taken  place,  it 
seems  to  me  especially  lovely  that  he 
could  turn  aside  to  include  in  his  atten- 
tion the  little  shy  girl  that  I  was;  it  seems 
especially  lovely  that  ainong  all  the  great 
and  fearful  questions  of  war  that  lay  so 
near  his  great  heart  he  could  find  room 
for  me  in  the  shelter  of  his  arm. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  stayed  at 
Washington,  but  I  do  know  that  I  went 
to  the  White  House  every  day,  and  that 
"Tail"  and  I  were  never  tired  of  playing 
together,  and  that  "Tad's  father"  seemed 
always  to  havf  time  for  "Tad"  and  me. 
So  that  apart  ffrom  my  ardent  hero  wor- 
ship of  the  great  man,  I  have  an  abiding 
impression  of  familiar  tenderness,  which 
makes  me  remember  "Tad's  father"  very 
lovingly,  and  makes  me  glad  that  I  was 
once   a    friend   of   "Tad"    Lincoln. 


Gay  times  at  the  White  Hoiise  in  1861. 


— From  Frank  leilic's  lllustr.Ued  Newip.'ptr.      By  ,m  artist  .ccoiupanytng    Gii 
Scene  on  tixe  halcony  during  Prince  T^apoleon's  visit  to  President  Lincpln. 


al  McClellitn's  commtinA, 


5ad^incgln's^nowstorm 


ON  A  Saturday  morning  in 
December,  1861,  four  boys 
were  studying  their  Sunday 
school  lesson  in  the  small 
library  at  448  L  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Two  of  these  were  the  younger 
sons  of  the  President,  Willie  and  Tad 
Lincoln,  and  two  were  'Bud'  and  Hally 
Taft,  my  brothers.  The  four  were  in- 
separable companions  and  playmates. 
There  were  no  schools  in  Wash- 
ington in  1861.  Mrs.  Lincoln  procured 
a  tutor  and  invited  my  two  brothers  to 
share  his  instruction.  My  father  in- 
sisted on  paying  half  the  tutor's  salary, 
and  the  four  boys  daily  'did'  their 
lessons  in  the  state  dining  room. 

WiUie  and  Tad  refused  to  go  to  the 
Sunday  school  of  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln  attended,  unless 
Bud  and  Hally  went  there  too,  and  as 
this  was  impracticable,  they  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  Sunday  school  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian,  which  was  our 
church,  and  attended  quite  regularly. 

Saturday  morning,  at  our  house, 
was  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Sunday 
school  lesson.  Willie  and  Tad  appeared 
early,  as  they  always  did  when  Bud 
and  Hally  did  not  appear  early  at  the 
White  House.  M^s.  Lincoln  had  ex- 
pressed to  our  mother  her  pleasure  that 
her  boys  were  learning  their  Sunday 
school  lessons,  and  hoped  we  'would 
encourage  them  to  keep  on.' 

To,  sister  Julia,  two  or  three  years 


By  JULIA  TAFT  BAYNE 

older,  was  intrusted  uie  not  alto- 
gether pleasant  duty  of  incul- 
cating a  reasonable  working 
knowledge  of  two  pages  of 
the   blue   question   book, 
while    she     embroidered 
three   gold    stars   on   a 
ruby  velvet  watchcase, 
which  was  to  be  Bud's 
Christmas    present    to 
his     idolized     General 
McClellan. 

It    was    cold,     and 
WiUie  and  Tad  had  been 
talking     of     winters     in 
Illinois,     of     sliding     and 
sledding    and    snowballing. 
My   Washington-bred 
brothers  listened  with  round 
eyes.   They  possessed  no  mittens,  no 
sled,  no  skates.    They  had  never  known 
the  delights  of  a  real  snowstorm.    Per- 
haps Washington  was  farther  south  'be- 
fore the  War' ;  because  from  1850  to  1870 
there  were   very  few   occasions  when 
enough  snow   was  on  the  ground  to 
justify  the  appearance  for  an  hour  of 
the  nondescript  creations  known  at  the 
Capital  as  sleighs. 

Tad  dashed  at  the  Sabbath  ques- 
tions with  the  cheerful  audacity  char- 
acteristic of  him.  Willie  sighed  as  he 
said  that  there  were  'more  hard  words 
than  ever  in  it.'  He  and  Bud  debated 
whether  Mr.  Jordan  would  require 
them  'to  have  it  perfect'  or  would  'let 
them  off  easy  on  the  names.' 

The  very  youngest  son  of  the  family, 


Willie    Taft,    being    what    Tad 
called  a  'Sunday  school  infant' 
and  not  required  to  study 
the  lesson,  sat  curled  up 
on     the     window     seat, 
where,    by    craning   his 
neck,  he  could  see  a  bit 
of  Franklin  Square,  the 
barracks  of  the  27th 
New  York  Volunteers, 
and   the   end   of   the 
guardhouse  with  Sen- 
try  No.    1    appearing 


The  author  at  seventeen  and  in  igz6. 


and  disappearing  in    clockwork 
regularity. 

The  older  boys  studied  with 
set,  determined  looks.  There 
were  several  bits  of  catechism 
deftly  interpolated;  and  in  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Sunday 
school  these  must  be  recited  ver- 
batim. Tad  and  Hally  wriggled 
and  fidgeted,  repeating  the  lines 
in  a  loud  whisper,  each  gradually 
departing  from  the  text,  and 
copying  the  other's  mistakes 
until  they  had  to  begin  all  over 
again. 

The  infant  scholar  in  the 
window  also  diverted  attention 
by  proclaiming  at  intervals, 
'There's  a  dwunk  man  walking 
the  beat  with  a  log,'  or  'Here 
comes  the  officer  of  the  day; 
they're  turning  out  the  guard,' 
or  'I  fink  there's  a  hundred  army 
wagon  mules  on  12th  Street, 
fighting  right  smart.' 

Tad  paused  in  the  murmur 
of  'the  moral  law,'  'the  moral 
law,'  'the  moral  law,'  to  ask, 
'Julie,  what  is  a  mud  sill?' 

'Never  mind.  Tad,  go  on.  "The 
moral  law  is  summarily  compre- 
hended." ' 

'But,  what  is  it?' 

'Why  a  Yankee,  Tad.' 

'Well,  a  boy  in  Lafayette  Square 
said  we  were  'em  and  we  am  not.' 

'Of  course  not,'  said  Willie  Lincoln. 
'Everybody  knows  they  come  from 
Connecticut.' 

'Bud  and  Willie  wouldn't  let  me 
punch  him  'cause  they  said  it  would  be 
put  in  the  paper,  but  I  will  if  he  says  it 
again.' 


— Brown  BratJjtrj. 
Inside  the  White  Mouse  ivhen  'Lincoln  ivas  President, 


tion'  came  and  leaned  against  the 
doorway,  and  sympathetically  con- 
fessed that  he  had  himself  to  learn  the 
Creed  and  the  Commandments  before 
the  morrow's  noon. 

'What  for?'  demanded  the  boys, 
astonished  that  the  shoulder-strapped 
six-footer  should  still  be  in  thralldom 
to  the  blue  question  book. 

'Because  we  have  a  Sunday  school 
in  the  defenses,  and  mind  you,  the 
colonel  is  superintendent.  I  never 
saw  anything  in  the  Army  Regulations,' 


the  captain  complained,  'about 
having  to  drill  the  men  in  the 
Bible  as  well  as  in  the  manual 
of  arms.' 

'Snow!  Snow!'  shouted  Tad, 
as  some  light  flakes  flew  by  the 
window.  'That's  what  I  like 
better'n  anything.  I  hope  it'll 
be  over  the  fences.' 

Tad's  wish  was  futile.  To 
his  great  disappointment,  the 
snowflakes  grew  more  and  more 
infrequent,  and  at  last  the  sun 
shone  out.  The  boys  went  off, 
hopeful  of  a  ride  at  least. 

About  dinner  time  a  relative 
arrived  unexpectedly.  As  he 
was  to  go  to  his  command  very 
soon  and  wished  to  see  the 
children,  I  was  sent  to  find  the 
boys  and  bring  them  home. 

I  went  at  once  to  the  White 
House  and  looked  outside  first: 
the  grounds,  the  stable,  the  con- 
servatory; the  kitchen,  where  I 
learned  that  the  boys  had   an 
early  lunch  and  had  not  been 
seen   since.      The   Madam   had 
gone  for  a  drive  but  did  not  take 
the    boys.       And    General    McClellan 
was  indisposed  and  did  not  ride  with 
his  staff. 

I  then  ran  up  to  the  sitting  room 
and  nearly  collided  with  the  tall  form 
of  the  President,  who  was  crossing  the 
room  on  his  way  to  his  office.  He  had 
some  papers  in  one  hand;  with  the 
other  he  stopped  my  flight,  saying, 
'Here,  here,  flibbertigibbit,  where  are 
you  going  in  such  a  hurry?' 

'I  am  looking  for  the  boys  and  I 

cannot  find  them  anywhere.      Cousin 

Sam  Andrus  is 


It  was  still 
cold  and  wet 
and  blustering. 
Only  an  occa- 
sional officer 
rode  past,  his 
great  cape  over 
his  head,  fol- 
lowed by  a  de- 
jected orderly. 
The  boys 
watched  the 
gusts  of  rain 
anxiously.  They 
had  been  prom- 
ised a  'ride  with 
the  staff'  if  it 
was  not  too 
stormy.  General 
McClellan  was 
very  indulgent; 
his  aides  held 
the  boys' bridles 
and  sometimes 
even  held  the 
younger  boys  in 
their  saddles. 

Our  cousin, 
a  tall  young 
captain  from 
'Camp   Desola- 


progress  toward  the  attic,  with  that  same 
smile  on  his  face. 

In  the  attic  was  a  large  bin  full  of 
visiting  cards,  which  apparently  had  been 
lately  disturbed,  as  there  was  a  nest  hollowed 
out  in  the  center  and  the  cards  were  scat- 
tered all  around.  But  the  boys  were  not 
there;  so  I  went  home  and  reported. 

After  dinner,  as  the  men  were  enjoying 
their  cigars  on  the  veranda,  the  four  boys 
appeared,    dragging   a   remarkable   object, 


which  consisted  mainly  of  an  old  chair  on     they're  sharp-cornered  and  sticky 


barrel  staves  and  the  cover  of  a  Congressional 
Record  nailed  to  the  broken  seat.  This,  they 
proudly  informed  us,  was  a  snow  sled. 

Hally  hung  back  as  they  were  severally 
presented  to  the  colonel,  and  Tad  trium- 
phantly explained  that  'Hally  burned  an 
awful  hole  in  his  pants  with  powder  out  of 
a  cartridge  given  him  by  a  soldier  who 
said  it  wouldn't  go  off.' 

JjOTH  Tad  and  Hally  were  very  uneasy 
and  continually  rubbed  against  the  veranda 
railing.  When  questioned  by  our  mother, 
Tad  said,  'I  'spose  it's  the  snowballs  we've 
got  down  our  backs.' 

'Snowballs,'  said  mama,  surprised. 
'Where  could  you  have  found  any  snow?' 

'Up  in  our  attic,'  said  Tad.  'Handfuls 
and  handfuls  and  handfuls  and  bushels.' 

But  Willie  said,  'Why,  Mama  Taft, 
Tad's  snow  is  cards.  There  are  bushels  in 
our    attic    in    a    big    bin    and    we    throw 


them  up  and  play  it  is  snowing,  mere  are 
all  the  cards  all  the  Presidents  have  had 
left  on  'em  since  General  Washing- 
ton.' 

'General  Washington  never  lived  in 
your  house,'  said  Bud;  'the  tutor  said  he 
didn't.' 

'Well,  there's  enough  to  make  a  snow- 
storm without  his,'  said  Willie,  'and  Tad 
and  Hally  stuffed  them  down  each  other's 
backs    just    like   real    snow;    but    I 


guess 


'Yes,'  said  Tad,  'they  stick  to  you  and 
they  stick  into  you.' 

Declaring  they  couldn't  stand  it  another 
minute,  Hally  and  Tad  went  upstairs,  Tad 
calling  back  that,   'next  time  they  would 


pour  the  snow  on  the  attic  stairs  and  slide 
down  on  their  snow  sled.' 

The  next  morning  sister  Julia,  going 
into  the  boys'  room,  saw  in  the  middle  of 
the  card-strewn  floor,  the  name  of  Jennie 
Lind,  the  great  singer,  of  whom  she  had 
heard  from  her  father  and  mother. 

So  she  picked  up  the  card,  and  then 
another,  and  another,  as  they  interested 
her,  leaving  many  to  be  swept  up  by  the 
maid.  juHe  Taft  (now  Mrs.  Julia  Taft 
Bayne)  went  to  get  her  brothers, 
who  had  been  making  'snow'  with 
Willie  and  Tad  Lincoln.  Next  morn- 
ing in  her  brothers'  room,  she  found 
some  of  the  'snowflakes.'  One  was 
'the  card  of 'Mrs.  J.  Davis.'   (p.  8) 


at  our  house 
with  a  colonel. 
I  forget  his 
name  but  he  is 
awfully  nice.' 

'Awfully 
nice,  is  he?' 
said  Lincoln, 
with  the  quiz- 
zical smile  I  re- 
member so  well. 

'Yes,  sir, 
and  they  want 
to  see  the  boys, 
ours,  and  the 
President's, 
Willie  and  Tad, 
you  know.' 

'Yes,  I 
know,'  he  said. 
'Have  you 
looked  in  the 
attic,     Julie?' 

'I'  m  going 
there  now,'  I 
said,  and  left 
him  standing 
there  watching 
my  headlong 

{Continued  on 
page  20) 
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CharUs  W.  Voorkees,  78,  Went  to  School  WU^^^^^ 

cipator's  Boys-Has  P^'^'   '^Jf^.f 
Stained  With  Martyr  President  s  Blood 


Abraham    Lincoln    l^^^s    especially 

vividly  on  this,  the  eve  of  his  119th 

birthday  tomorrow,  in  the  memories 

I  ofthose  few  persons  now  living  who 

!  'X  Charles  W.  Vorhees,  now  78  and 
1  said  to  be  the  oldest  legionnaire  m 
Pennsylvania,  the  Great  Emancipator 
still  is  very  much  ahve.  Peisonai 
recollections  and  many  valued  relics 
of  the  martyred  President  and  his 
family  give  life  to  Lincoln  m  the 
I  mind   of   Mr.   Vorhees.  . 

1      '^  went  to  school  with  WiUie  Lin- 
coln"   said    Mr.    Vorhees.     "We    sat 
acS'ss  from  each  other  in  the  same 
room      I  knew   Robert  Lincoln.  ■  too, 
.  but   not   nearly   so   well,  because   he 
{was  a  few  .years  older  and  was  m  a 
hieher  grade.    I  borrowed  a  fourth- 
1  Side    reader    from    Robert    once    to 
Itudy  a   piece   for   the   Friday-mght 
'speaking  exercises'  at  the  school. 
i    Twon  a  prize  with  that  speech. 
!  Willie    and   I    often    won   prizes   for 
t  sneaking.     And  I   kept  that  Fourth 
!  SerP  he  added  with  a  chuckle. 
i  Lincoln  Called  Him  "Son" 

i     "I    have    several    other    significant 
I  reminders  of  Lincoln.    Laura  Keene 
the  actress,  who  rushed  of  t^^^^lf  | 
when  Lincohi  was,  shot  and  hurried 
Sito  the  box  where  he  lay,  gave  me  a 
piece  of  the  blue  dress  she  wore.    The 
Biece  of  cloth  is  stained  with  blood 
that  flONved  from  Lincoln's  wound  as 
his  head  lay  on  her  lap  m  the  taox_ 
Born  in  1850  in  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
and  orphaned  while  still  a  baby,  Mr 
VoJhee?  had  been  taken  by  his  aun 
to  Springfield,  111.    There  it  was  that 
he  came  to  know  the  i^incohis. 
"^'■'I  uTed  to  go  to  the  Lincoln  home 
about  twice  a  week,"  said  Mr.  Vor- 
hees, "and  Mr.  Lincoln  always  called 
me   'son'     During    the    president  al 
Srapai"n  we  in  Springfield  had  the 
be^paiades  x  ever. ^aw-haywagon 
loads  of  rails,  mauls  and  the  hke. 

•'Then  just  before  Lincoln  went  to 
Washingtoon  to  be  inaugui-ated  I  saw 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  congratulate  him 
on  Ws  election  during  a  reception 
that  was  held  at  the  State  House  m 
Springfield.  I  was  ftms  m  the  bal- 
conv  with  my  aunt,  and  that  was 
about  the  last  I  saw  of  Willie  and 
Mr.  Lincoln.  .  .         , , 

"I   was    still   living   in.  Springfield 
iwhen  Lincoln  was  brought  there  for 
burial.     That   was   one  of   the   most 
impressive  funerals  I  ever  witnessed. 

Joined  Army  With  Own  Drum 

1     Mr    Vorhees    has,    besides    all    his 

i  mementoes  of  Lincoln,  several  other 

1  OTized  possessions,  including  his  long 

string    of    medals    that    indicate   his 


>\V,L 
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part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country^  j 
During  the  Civil  V/ar  he  wanted  to 
become  a  drummer  in  the  service,  but  j 
his  aunt  and  uncle  thought  him  much  , 
too  young,  so  he  saved  up  his  pen-  ■ 
nies  and  bought  himself  a  drum.  One 
of  the  soldiers  in  Springfield  taught 
him  to  play  it,  and  he  jomed  this 
unit  unofficially. 

Thus  began  his   long   career   as   a 
soldier.    In  1872  he  enlisted  and  saw 
service    with   the    Sixth   Cavalry   m 
the  Indian  wars  of  '74  and  75    Later 
he  came  East  and  joined  the  Second 
Infantry    of    the   Pennsylvama   Na- 
tional   Guard,    of    Philadelphia       He 
saw   service   on  the   Mexican.^  border 
just    prior-  to    the    World    War,    al- 
though he  was  beyond  the  retirement 
age.    He  planned  to  go  to  the  World 
War  with  the   108th  Regiment,   but 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  on 
account  of  his  age.  f  n=,viH 

He  now  is  vice  commander  of  uavia 
H  Lane  Post, No.  188.  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  1323  North  13th  street, 
and  lives  at  1315  North  Hutcliinson 
street  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
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Portland.  OREGON 


Mr.    Howard   K.    I'erry 
Bustleton 
PhiladelToliia,    Pa  • 

Dear  Mr.    Terry: 

The  article  to  which  you  referred  may  he 
obtained  by  purchasing  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  Oregonian 
of  February  8,  1931.   Copies  of  this  date  are 
available  at  the  office  of  the  circulation  manager 
at  a  cost  of  10  cents. 


Stanton  ^treet,  Portland. 


Sincerely  yours, 
Associate  Editor      V 


Downs,  S.  U. 


Chicago  Wigwam 


Portland,  Ore. 
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Ford,    W.    D.  Clinton,    111.  Tulsa,   ^kla. 


Tulsa,    Oklahonia, 
September  11,    1931. 


Howard  K.   Terry  Esq., 
Philadelphia,    pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  7th  inst: 

My  boyhood  home  was  at  Clinton,  Illinois, 
near  Springfield. 

The  Abraham  Lincolns  and  my  parents  were 
friends. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  entertained  in  our  home  for 
dinner  in  the  v/inter  of  1859-60  -  on  his  visit  to 
Clinton  to  address  the  women  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  opening  of  the  new  church.   I  met  him 
on  that  occasion  and  remember  him  very  well. 

I  was  a  schoolmate  of  Tad  Lincoln  at  the 
Chicago  Academy  in  1867  and  in  the  school  year  had 
seen  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  least  fifty  times  and  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  several  times. 

Thomas  Benton  Shoaff,  now  living,  publisher 
of  the  Shelby  Coimty,  Illinois,  Leader  -  a  cousin  of 
the  third  degree  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  also  a  friend 
of  mine.   I  met  his  mother,  llancy  Hanks  Shoaff,  in 
1864.  She  was  a  grand -neice  of  the  great  lancy  Hanks 
Lincoln. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  one  of  the  select 
five  thousand  that  claims  they  sat  on  Lir.  Lincoln's 
lap  but  he  grasped  my  hand  and  said:  "How  do  you  do, 
my  s  on" . 

Should  you  publish  your  collection  I  would 
be  pleased  to  have  a  copy. 

I  am  very  active  in  the  management  of  a 
friend's  campaign  for  Mayor. 

Please  let  'me  hear  from  you. 

y"ery  trvTy»  yours, 

522  vVest  Brady.  W.  D.  Ford. 
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Tulsa,    Oklahoma,  ^ 

April  14,    1922. 

Mr*  prank  !•  Rowland,   Secretary, 
Lincoln  National  Life   Ins.    Co., 
pt.  Wayne,    Indiana. 

Dear  Mr.  Rowlanct: 

I  am  surely  interested  in  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
the  Lincoln  Lore  so  aptly  edited  by  Dr.  LoUJ^  A.  Warren, 
Director.     Dr.  Warren  has  provided  the  greatest  history  of 
Lincoln  that    has  been   issued  in  my  time  and  I  sincerely  wish 
him  a  continued  long  life  and   happiness. 

It  might  interest   you  to   know  that    I  liave  met 
Mr.  Lincoln  when  I  was   eight  years   old,  was   present    at   the 
final  public   appearance  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  went  to   school 
with  Mr.  Lincoln's  youngest  son  "Tad",   have  seen  Mrs  .Lincoln 
about    fifty  times  and  Rob^rfmScoln  fovac    tines;   met   Nancy 
Hanks  schoaff  -  grandni^oe  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  -  and  her 
son,   Thomas  Benton  Schoaff  yftio  was   a  boyhood  chum  of  mine. 
Have  seen  General  Geo.  G.  Meade,   hero  of  Gettysburg,   General 
U.  S.   Grant,   General  William  T.  Sherman,   John  Sherman, 
James  G.  Blaine,   the  plumed  Knight,   Colonel  Geo.  A.   Custer 
who,   with  the  7th  Cavalry,   were  massacred  at  the  battle   of 
the  Little  Big  Horn. 

If  you  have  any  other  reader   of  the  Lore  who  has 
had  such  an  extended  acquaintance  as  mine,   would  be   pleased 
to   have  him  set   it   forth  in  your  publication. 

I  wotad  certainly  appreciate  the  gift  by  you  of 
the  bronze  medallion  of  Mr.  Lincoln,   like  the  one  owned  by 
the  Exchange  Trust   Company.     I  would  add  it   to  my  wonderfal 
collection  of  Lincoln  pictures  and  give  your   company  credit 
for  it   in  my  catalog. 

ThfiBiking  you  &r  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Lore 
every  week,    I  am 


52a  west  Brady, 
Tulsa,    Oklahoma . 


SincejfSly  yoiars 
W.  D.   Pord, 
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Pike  Woman,  Playmate  Of 
Lincoln's  Children,  Dies 


Pittsfield,  Feb.  3.— Mrg,  Char-^j 
lotte  Auer  Schedel,  who  as  a  child  | 
played  with  Abraham  Lincoln's 
children  and  sat  on  tho  president's 
knee,  died  at  1:30  p.  m.  tod.a/,  at 
her  home,  one  and  one-hall*  miles 
west  of  here. 

Mrs.  Schedel  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, Jan.  1,  1852  and  came  to 
America  with  her  parents  who 
Settled  in  Washington  when  she 
wa<f  four  years  old.  The  family 
resided  only  half  a  blocit  from  the 
White     House     and    as     Charlotte 


Auer  she  often  played  with  Tad  and 
Robert     Lincoln.        She      retained' 
throughout  her  life  memory  of  sit-' 
ting  with   Tad   on   the   president's 
lap. 

Mrs.  Schedel  was  the  widow  of 
Jacob  Schedel.  She  is  survived, 
by  four  daughters,  Mrs.  Louise 
Klitz  oi:  New  Cantoji,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Atterburg  of  Keokuk,  la.,  Mrs. 
Lottie  James  of  Martinsburg  and 
Mrs.  Viola  Moritz  of  Quincy;  three  [ 
sons,  Harry  and  Ivan  Schedel  of 
Pittsfield  and  Jacob  Schedel  of 
Louisiana. 
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THE    WASHIN 


Plane  Ride  Has  m  Thrills 
For  Playmate  ofTadlMicoLn^ 


D.  C.  Woman  Played 
On  White  House  Lawn 
In  Civil  War  Days 

An  89-year-old  Washington 
woman  who  played  wUh  Tad  L.n- 
Ln  on  the  White  House  lawn  ;i6 
vears  ago.  yesterday  took  her  fiist 
Sane   rile,   a   Lincoln   Birthday 

^Th^n  Mrs.  Ella  F.  GuUck  re^ 
turned  to  earth,  she  shook  her  head 
and  declared:  , 

"Not  a  thing  exciting  about  it. 
The  slender,   gray-haired  widow 
who    lives    at   2401    Calvert    Stree 
Lrthwest,   explained   later   at  her 
home  that  she  doesn't  frighten  eab;. 
-I've  seen  too  much  m  n^^  ^'^X;p 
she    slid      "Only   thing   would    be 
a  runaway,  and  I've  never  been  m 

I  '  SheTxpTained  that  she  was  think, 
ing  of  a  runaway  carriage,  the 
ereat  fear  of  her  youth. 

But  Mrs    Gulick   confessed   thai, 
she  was  a  bit  uncertain  about  the 
So-S- a'n-hour  flight  beforehand 
She    took   her    daily    dose    of    Port 
wine,    doctor-prescribed.    ]ust    be 
fnre   leaving   home,    she   said,    ana 
Sought   along   a   4-ounce  perfume 
bottle  of  It  as  a  precaution.    It  re 
1  mained  untouched 

The  ride  was  a  gift  of  ine  ^f^ff'' 
sYlvania  Central  Airlines,  for  which 
a  friend  of  the  family  works, 
a  inena^  officials  offered  it  when 
thev  heard  that  Mrs.  Gulick  on  a. 
Su^-month  visit  to  Washington  in 
1865.  played  with  President  Lm- 
roln's  son,  rolled  hoops  on  the 
mUe  House  lawn,  picked  flowers 
SJ^toe  President's  P/vate  green- 
house and  played  tag  m  the   east 


/;'o«t  Stofl  Photo 
MRS.  ELLA  GULICK 
Makes  First  Flight  at  90 


room  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
"^^.^f  weren't     official     friends^^; 

r;^:ythPnrwas^Sty^-Pi..^^ 

-F^^re^^e^e-no^ur^s".^ 
war.      there    w  ^^.^^  ^^^ 

Se  tawn"Sy  playground.  Thafs 
how  we  met  Tad. 


Womon,  89,  Rides  First  Plane 
To  Mark  Lincoln  Anniversary 


starting  on  her  first  plane  ride,  Mrs.  Ella  Gulick  is  shown 
having  her  safety  belt  fastened  by  P,  C.  A.  Stewardess  Mary 
Frances  Severson,  ^  — Star  Staff  Photo. 

"^ ;.-  A  ^   -^  •■"  •■  ' '■ — ''    '  ;-   -''^    ' 


Mrs.  Ella  Gulick  crossed  the 
Potomac  River  the  first  time  In  a 
horse-drawn  ambulance  during  the 
Civil  War. 

Today,  in  her  90th  year,  she 
made  the  trip  at  170  miles  an  hour 
in  an  airplane. 

The  trip,  15  minutes  to  Mount 
Vernon  and  over  the  city,  was  in 
her  honor,  a  Lincoln's  birthday 
present  in  memory  of  the  days  when 
she  played  with  Tad  Lincoln,  the 
President's  son,  on  the  White  House 
lawn. 

As  she  waited  for  the  plane  .she 
explained,  "I'm  too  old  to  be 
frightened  at  things.  Too  many 
thuigs  have   happened." 

Walking  towai'd  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Auiines  transport  plane,  she 
declined  a  woman's  arm.  Leaning 
lightly  on  the  arm  of  a  P.  C.  A. 
ifRcial.  .she  smiled.  "It  isn't  every 
day  I  have  a  man  to  walk  with." 


forward  as  the  plane  started  climb- 
ing. 

"Mother,  do  you  mind  it  at  all?" 

"Mind  it?"  Mother  Gulick  chuckled, 
"I'm  enjoying  every  minute  of  it."" 

She  peered  out  the  window  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Mount  Vernon 
and  reminisced  about  her  first  visit 
there  by  boat. 

As  the  plane  eased  to  earth,  she 
felt  the  bump  of  the  landing. 

"Well,"  she    shrugged,    "you   have 
to  take  a  bump  once  in  a  while." 
Pilot's  Mother  Makes  Trip. 

It  was  also  the  first  trip  for 
another  passenger  on  the  plane, 
Mrs,  R.  A.  Josselyn.  She  wasn't 
afraid  either — her  son,  John,  was 
co-pilot. 

There  were  few  guards  about  the  j 
Executive  Man.sion  when  Lincoln 
was  its  tenant,  Mrs.  Gulick  recalled, 
and  entering  the  ground.s,  or  even 
the  hou.se  itself,  was  "like  going  to 
visit  a  neighbor." 


Presented   With   Corsage. 

The  stewardess.  Miss  Mai-y  Frances 
Severson,  presented  her  with  a 
corsage  of  violets  and  freezia,  Mrs. 
Gulick  looked  at  the  trim  uniform 
and  commented,  "My,  you  look 
sweet." 

She  di.sclo.sed  that  she  had  taken 
a  nip  of  wine  before  she  left  her 
home  at  2401  Calvert  street  N.W, 
and  displayed  a  tiny  flask  she 
brought  along— "just  In  case  I 
need  it." 

Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Gulick,  in  the  seat  behind  her  bent 


With  a  cousin  she  rolled  hoops 
on  the  grass  and  once  played  tag  in 
the  east  room,  she  recalled. 

When  the  two  little  girls,  who 
played  around  the  White  House  be- 
cause they  lived  on  nearby  Seven- 
teenth street,  met  Lincoln,  he  al- 
ways would  pause  to  greet  them, 
Mrs.  Gulick  declared. 

In  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  she  sat  three  pews  behind 
the  President. 

"I  just  sat  and  worshipped  Lin- 
coln; I  don't  suppose  I  heard  a  word 
of  the  sermons,"  she  confessed. 


I      *      Ts 
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Tad  Lincoln's  Playftiarie 

An  interesting  linlc  in  history  was  broken 
tiiis  week  wtien  Leonard  Grover,  retired 
actor,  died  in  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Grover's  fatlier 
was  manager  of  Grover's  Tlieater  in  Wash- 
ington during  Lincoln's  years  as  President. 
In  1861  Len  Grover  was  a  small  boy  five 
years  younger  .than  a  lively  Tad  Lincoln 
who,  at  eight  years  of  age,  said  a  glad  good 
by  to  departing  President  Buchanan  and, 
with  the  ready  aid  of  eleven-year-old  Willie 
Lincoln,  took  over  the  thirty-one  rooms  of 
the  White  House  as  a  much  larger  scene  of 
a  boy's  activities  than  a  Springfield  home. 
The  miniature  theater  which,  according 
to  Carl  Sandburg,  Tad  Lincoln  maintained 
in  the  White  House,  certainly  had  its  origin 
in  the  friendship  young  Tad  developed  with 
small  Len.  Tad  was  soon  keeping  his  bed- 
room decorated  with  posters  from  the 
theater  of  his  friend's  father,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  the  boys  raided  a  backstage  ward- 
robe, dressed  up  as  red  imps  and  paraded 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  sidewalks. 

A  grown-up  Leonard  Grover  was  an  actor 
for  almost  a  half  century,  but  he  never  for- 
got the  most  dramatic  incident  of  his  child- 
hood. All  his  life  he  liked  to  tell  that  he 
and  Tad  Lincoln  sat  in  the  Presidential  box 
at  Grover's  Theater,  watching  a  perform- 
ance of  "Aladdin,  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp," 
when  the  news  came  of  what  had  just  hap- 
pened at  Ford's  Theater,  where  Tad's  father 
and  mother  had  gone,  letting  Tad  beg  off  to 
see  Aladdin.  And  from  the  bright  wonders 
of  the  stage,  from  djinns  and  enchantment, 
the  boys  were  brought  back  to  history's 
tragedy. 

Tad,  Lincoln's  favorite  son,  was  to  die  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  only  six  years  after  that 
fatal  April  night  in  1865.  Leonard  Grover 
was  to  live  to  be  eighty-eight.  But  the  White 
House  playmates,  widely  parted  by  time, 
were  united  in  the  news  this  week. 


LeonardGrover 
Dies;  Playmate 
Of  Tad  Lincoln 


Was  in  His  Father's  Theater 
With  President's  Son  on 
Night    of    Assassination 


Leonard  Grov(?r,  eighty-eight, 
retired  actor  and  a  playmate  in 
his  childhood  of  Tad  Lincoln,  son 
«f  President  Lincoln,  died  on  Mon- 
day at  Bay  Ridge  Hospital,  437 
Ovington  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  He 
lived  at  194  South  Oxford  Street, 
in  the  Fort  Greene  Park  section  of 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Grover,  who  was  known  as 
Young  Len  Grover,  was  born  in 
Baltimore  April  28,  1858,  at  a  time 
when  his  father,  Leonard  Grover 
sr.,  was  managing  the  Front  Street 
Theater  and  Grover's  Theater  in 
Washington. 

During  his  childhood  Grover  was 
the  playmate  of  Tad  Lincoln,  and 
he  often  told  the  story  that  on  the 
night  of  President  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination (April  14,  1865),  the 
children  were  to  accompany  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  to 
Grover's  Theater,  but  shortly  be- 
fore theater  time  Mrs.  Lincoln  ex- 
pressed a  preference  to  see  Laura 
Keene  in  "Our  American  Cousin" 
at  Ford's  Theater. 

The  children  were  sent  to 
Grover's  Theater  to  see  "Aladdin, 
or  the  Wonderful  Lamp,"  ,with 
Mi.ss  Effie  Germon  in  the  leading 
role,  and  occupied  the  Presidential 
box  there.  During  the  perform- 
ance the  announcement  was  made 
from  the  stage  that  the  President 
had  been  shot  in  his  box  at  Ford's. 

According  to  Carl  Sandburg's 
biography  of  Lincoln,  "Abraham 
Lincoln,  The  War  Years,"  "Gro- 
ver's boy  picked  up  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Tad,  five  years  older, 
helped  furnish  Tad's  miniature 
theater  upstairs  in  the  White 
House,  fished  out  goldfish  from 
the  Executive  Mansion  fountains, 
and  one  day  the  two  of  them, 
tricked  up  as  little  red  devils,  in 
costumes  stolen  from  the  Grover 
Theater  wardrobe,  marched  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  having  fun 
with  the  sidewalk  public." 

When  Leonard  Grover  sr.,  who 
died  in  1927,  wrote  the  comedy, 
"Our  Boarding  House,"  young 
Len  was  in  the  original  cast.  The 
son  later  appeared  in  stock  pro- 
ductions at. the  Park  Theater  in 
Boston  and  at  Colonel  Sinn's 
Theater,  Brooklyn,  before  joining 
A.  M.  Palmer's  Madison  Square 
Theater  in  "Private  Secretary." 

Leonard  Grover  jr.  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  vaudeville  sketches, 
including  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  "The  Old  Sea  Dog"  and 
"Cockeyed  Hogan,"  in  which  he 
appeared  throughout  the  nation. 
He  retired  about  twenty  years  ago. 
His  wife,  who  appeared  on  the 
stage  as  Kitty  O'Neill,  survives. 


